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SKETCHES, 
Wistorical and Bictorial, 


OF PAINTING IN ITALY, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS RESTORATION. 








ANDREA ORGAGNA DI CLONE, was born at Florence, in 1329. He seems to 
have adopted a higher walk of art than any of his predecessors, and painted a number of large 
compositions in fresco. Of these the most celebrated is that of the Last Judgment, in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa, Mr. Ottley, in his very interesting and well-selected “ Series of Plates, 
intended to illustrate the gradual advancement of the Arts of Design,” gives an extract from 
this picture, which would lead us to form a very high opinion of Orgagna’s powers. We take 
the liberty of transferring, from Mr. Ottley’s plate to our pages, the figure of aa Angel, who 
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may be supposed to be looking out witha feeling of awe and anxiety at the assembled 
myriads of mortals awaiting the last decree of Heaven. 


It is unnecessary to point out to our 
readers the sublime character of this figure. 


It is completely removed from the dry insipidity 
of the period to which it belongs, aud bears a striking resemblance to the grand conceptions 
of Michel Angelo, who, however, did not appear until 150 years aiter Andrea Orgagna, 
Vasari gives a curious account of this picture, which he says the artist painted “ con alcune fan- 
tasie a suo capriccio.”"—-However that may be, the description he gives of it certainly con- 
veys the idea of a work of no ordinary magnitude, and of no little difficulty of execution. 
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The following is the substance of the greater part of Vasari’s observations on this picture of 
Orgagna :-— 

On one side Orgagna has represented all the great temporal Lords of every rank, ab- 
sorbed in the enjoyment of worldly pleasures. Some of them are seated on a flowery meidow, 
and others under the shade of a number of orange-trees, which form a most agreeable grove, 
and on the branches of which are some Cupids, several of whom are also represented flying 
about, and shooting their arrows at the hearts of a number of young persons of both sexes, all 
evidently painted from Ladies of rank and Noblemen of the period, while these in their turn 
are engaged in singing, playing, and dancing, or in ‘ telling o'er their tales of love? Among 

_othera, Orgagna has introduced a portrait of Castraccio*, Lord of Lucca, with a blue hood 
over his head, and a hawk on his wrist. In another part of this picture, he has painted a 
mountain inhabited by holy men, who, repenting of their sins, and eager for salvation, have 
retired thither from the world. Of these some are busy reading, others praying, and others 
again actively employed in labouring for their subsistence, Among the rest is a Hermit milk- 
ing a goat ; and nothing can be more naturally expressed than the action of this figure. Lower 
down is St. Macharius pointing out to the three Kings who were going a-hunting with their 
Ladies, the miseries of human life, by showing them the dead bodies of three other Kings, lying 
in asepulchre, in a half corrupted state. One of the Kings, who are represented in a va- 
riety of fine attitudes, and seem to be considering within themselves how soon they may be 
brought to a similar condition, is a portrait of Uguccione della Faggiuola, who is painted hold- 
ing his nose with one of his hands, to keep off the disagreeable odour arising from the tomb, 

In the m‘ddle of the picture is a figure of death, dressed in black, and flying through the 
air with a scythe in hert hand, while her victims of both sexes,and of every age and coa- 
dition, are lying around her. Besides these, there are a number of Devils and Angels, drawing 
forth the souls from the mouths of the dead; the Devils depositing them in gulphs of fire at 
the top of a very high mountain, and the Angels flying off with them to Paradise. Finslly, 
Orgagna has placed Christ in the Clauds, surrounded by his twelve Apostles, and in the act of 
passing judgment on the living and the dead. Showing with great skill and expression, on one 
side, the miseries of the condemned, and on the other, the joy and happiness of the righteous. 
It is certainly much to be lamented, adds Vasari, that out of the numbers of distinguished 
personages represented in this picture, the names of so very few are preserved. 


* The famous Ghibeline Prince, who supplanted Uggucione in the Government of Lucca, 
and who, having entered into an alliance with the Emperor Louis, of Bavaria, against Pope 
John XXI1., Robert, King of Naples, and the Florentines, was excommunicated by the 
Pope’s Legate in Italy. Castruccio died in 1328, consequently Orgagna could not hive 
painted his portrait from the life, whatever Vasari may have thought on the subject. 


+ Our artists paint death under the form of a man, while the Italians and others, iv confor- 


mity with the feminine gender of the appellative noun, represent the inexorable Minister of 
Fate under the figure of a female. 
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HORATIAN EMBLEMS. 


WE now give an example of the plates in Otto Van Veen’s Horatian Emblems, and 
resume the article on the subject of that work, which want of room obliged us to leave unfinished 
iu the fourth Number of the Parthenon. 

The following is a sketch of the 52d plate, intended to illustrate the insatiable nature of 
Avarice. The idea is taken from the comparison of Diogenes, that misers are like men afflicted 
with dropsy; the former being full of money, the latter of water, and yet both desiring 


more. We give only the outline cf the plate, which in the original is a finished engraving. 
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fn his more obvious and direct translation of the sentiments and imagery of Horace into 
emblematic representations, the Flemish artist often strikes us with the ease and vigour of his 
execuiion. Allegorical costame, and the attributes of the personified qualities of poetry, had 
long been fixed. Ottovenius had therefore no more hand in creating them than in establish- 
ing the Greek orders of architecture, But though Dame Fortune, Father Time, Virtue, Justice, 


Wisdom, and the other personages who share the wardrobe of allegory, are as determined in 
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their external habits as the characters of a Pantomime ; their figures may be represented with 


more or less judgment, and their action may exhibit more or less animation and variety. No 


artist ever succeeded better than our author in infusing this variety, spirit, and life, into his 
representations. Some of the prints depend upon this alone for their merit, In others we 
detect a depth of thought, and a comprehensiveness of design, which place the genius of the 
Artist far above the reach of the Poet. Of this kind is the sixth engraving, intended to illus- 
trate the text. 
Virtus est medium vitiorum, et utrinque reductum, 
Liberality, with her horn of plenty, is here placed in the middle of a circle between Avarice 
and Prodigality. The figures, the look, and the costume of the personifications, which repre- 
sent the opposite vices, are extremely befitting; and the passage in question might have been 
sufficiently explained and impressed by them alone. But this did not satisfy the mind of the 
Artist. He has represented his three figures on the borders of the sea-shore, with ships in the 
distance, and given us the same lesson in the sky as upon the earth, by representing the flight 
of Dedalus and his son Icarus, from Crete to Italy. The latter, according to the fable, by 
approaching too near the sun, and having the wax which attached his wings to his shoulders 
melted by that luminary, is in the act of falling from his * high estate,’ while the former, 
steering his course in “ middle air,’’ holds on in a steady undeviating career, and suggests the 
idea of his speedy and certain arrival on the Hesperian shore. Could any thing add to the 
richness of this double image of the benefits resulting from a course equally remote from the 
extremes of prodigality and meanness, and of the dangers attendant on a tov ambitious dis- 
play of wealth and power? 
In the print, whieh is framed to illustrate the following verses, 

Sic, qui pauperiem veritus, potiore metallis 

Libertate caret, dominum vehet improbus atque 

Serviet eternum, quia parvo nesciet uti. 


there is an equal, if not a greater display of poetical imagination and philosophical reflec- 
tion. Here wesee not only the immediate evils of too eager a desire for wealth, in a dastardly 
mean-spirited youth surrendering his cap of liberty for a purse of gold, with which fortune is 
rather about to scourge than to honour him; and in an old miser converted into a beast of 
burden, and ridden by his heir, who is prodigally adorned with magnificence and loaded with 
treasure ; but we witness the toil, labour, and misery which preside at the birth and attend the 
progress of riches. In the distance we have the barren country, which generally surrounds 
mines; the sheds of the miserable labourers; the barrows in which they carry their ores; the 
mouths of the pits into which they descend; the smoke arising from the smelting furnaces and 
the house of correction in which refractory slaves are punished. In short, this single represen- 
tation gives us the history of gold, and of all those connected with it, from the miner to the 
miser—from 
“ The slave that digs it, to the slave that hoards,’”’ 

exhibiting at every stage the evils which it occasions in its acquisition and possession, till it 
is lavished on the follies, or vanishes from the view of the spendthrift, 

We might point out many more instances of this richness of design—of this far-sightedness 
into human nature—of this power of varied combination, but without either exact copies, or 
too minute descriptions, we could not make ourselves understood. We shall only, there- 
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fore, beg leave to refer to print 21, representing the independence which a good man evinces 
of wealth, grandeur, and power; to print 30), which is intended to illustrate the maxim 
Dulce est desipere in loco ; 


and which represents Opportunity presenting a little Harlequin figure to Minerva; to prin- 
49, which again represents with a prodigality of fancy, and a profusion of details, the evils 
of avarice; and to print 60, which tells, in a most striking and pointed manner, the story 
of Danae, and the irresistible force of the Golden Shower. In the latter part of this 
work, the fable of the attempts and overthrow of the Giants in their war with the Gods, and 
the havoc of Death, are worthy of the pencil of Rubens. 

After passing this high encomium on the majority of the prints, it may appear hypercritical 
to say that several of the designs appear to us too simple in their execution, and too much 
like a literal copy of the original. We may cite as examples the illustration of the passage 

Paulim sepulte distat inertia, 
Celata virtus. 


ia which we have a figure of Virtue in repose in one cave, and of Sloth reclining in another, 
with only a wall between them—that which represents the consciousness of virtue, in which 
literally a brazen wall only divides the man of integrity from an invading host of vices; and 
that which represents the superior safety of deriving the comforts of life from a small rather 
than a large fortune, under the image of a man drinking securely from a spring with a cup, 
while another is plunging incautiously into a river, in order to slake his thirst. 


We have only one other observation respecting these emblems. It has been already 
remarked that they are in general designed with spirit and executed with accuracy an:| fidelity. 


Nothing more, therefore, is neeessary to show how very inadequate a painting, (which, from 
ils very nature, cau only represent a scene uader one particular aspect, and at one particular 
moment), is to tell a story or to express an abstract idea, than to state that several of these 
emblems would be perfectly unintelligible without the accompanying text. Probably one of 
the best images in Horace, or in any other author, to represent the folly of procrastination, is 
that in which a clown is described as waiting on the banks of the river for an opportunity of 
crossing when the stream shall have run by. The Flemish artist, in painting this idea, has 
skilfully enough presented us with a river, on one side of which we find a peasant actively 
ploughing his field, and another diligently building his house, while on the other bank, we see a 
third doing nothing at all but gazing into the flood. Let us get the hint that the latter is waiting 
dum defluet amnis (till the river runs by) and the whole picture becomes as intelligible and 
consistent as the moral is striking; but without this key-word the whole is a riddle. If it 
were necessary to prove a truth so plain we might extract other examples from the able and 
ingenious illustrations before us. In conclusion, we cannot help remarking how superior this 
work of Van Veen appears to any thing which has hitherto been published in England on 
the same plan. The bald tone and disjointed representations which are introduced to illustrate 
Quarles “ Emblems,’’ and “ School of the Heart,” are as far inferior to the prints of the 
Flemish artists, as the taste of the Roman poet is superior to that of the English mystic. 
A Sketch from another Plate of this work is postponed to a future Number, 
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SALIERI. 


Tue eminent composer Antonio Salieri, first Chapel Master to the Emperor of Austria, 
died recently at Vienna, at an advanced age. 

Salieri was born in the year 1750, at Legnano, a Venetian fortress, where his father 
was a wealthy merchant. He at first applied himself to the study of music, merely as a source 
of amusement; but family reverses ultimately obliged him to embrace it as a profession. He 
became a pupil of the celebrated Gasman, from whom he received lessons on the harpsichord 
and singing. The affection which he conceived for his master, and his wish to benefit by 
his instructions in the art of composition, induced him to follow Gasman from Venice to 
Vienna. Salieri repaired to the latter city in the Spring of 1766, and he continued for eight 
years under the tuition of his able master. Gasman died about the year 1774, and Gluck, 
then residing at Vienna, became the friend and instructor of Salieri, who, in the year 1775, 
was appointed Chapel Master to the Emperor Joseph II, 

The directors of the Parisian Opera having derived great profit from the increasing suc- 
cess of Gluck’s works, urged him to set about the composition of a new Opera, and sent him 
the poem of the Danaides. Gluck, who felt himself, through age and infirmity, incompetent 
to satisty the expectations of the Parisian public, and who was unwilling, by the production 
of an inferior work, to incur the hazard of compromising his well earned reputation, requested 
Salieri to compose the Opera, under his direction and superintendence. In Paris, however, 
it was given out that Salieri had composed only the third Act of the piece, and that the rest 
was the production of Gluck. The artifice succeeded. In 1784, Salieri proceeded to Paris 
with his Opera, which was several times represented privately before the Royal Family, with 
the highest approbation ; the Queen herself performing a part in it. At length the Opera was 
brought out at the grand theatre of the French capital, with extraordinary success. It was 
not until after the thirteenth representation that Gluck declared Salieri to be the sole com- 
poser of the Danaides ; and the critics then affirmed that they had observed some marked pe- 
culiarities in the composition—that the style was not exactly like that of Gluck, but possessed 
more of Italian melody than is to be found in the works of that master. In this they were 
perfectly right, for Salieri’s Operas are all distinguished by a decided peculiarity of style. 

On his return to Vienna, Salieri composed the Opera of 4.rur Ré d’Ormus, which was 
a great favourite of the Emperor Joseph, who, in token of his admiration of the com- 
poser’s talent, presented him with the sum of 200 ducats, and settled on him a handsome 
pension. Besides the two already mentioned, the most celebrated among his numerous Operas, 
are, Tarare, Il Talismano, la Grotta di Trofonio, la Ciffra, Palmira, and Cesare in Far- 
macusa. 

His ecclesiastical compositions, which were written exclusively for the Imperial Court 
Chapel of Vienna, are not so well known as they deserve to be. In spirit and in style they 
strongly resemble Hayden’s earlier productions, though much more feeble in the instrumental 
parts; a circumstance which is doubtless attributable to the limited size of the chapel in 
which they were intended to be performed. 


Salieri was a Member of the French National Institute, and of the Parisian Conserva- 
tory of Music. In his last will he directed that his mortal remains should be interred on the 
fourth day after his death. He bequeathed all his musical property to the Musical Society of 
Vienna. Among his manuscript compositions there is a new requiem with the following title :— 
Messa funebre piccola, da me, piciolissimo, Antonio Salieri. This work was performed for 
the first time at Salieri’s funeral, and it was executed by singers, male and female, who had 
formerly been pupils of the composer. 

It is said that Salieri has deposited in the hands of a confidential friend some manuscript 
Papers, containing an account of his life. 
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VERONA, 


FROM GOETHE’S ITALY. 
Verona, Sept. 16. 

Tue amphitheatre, the first important monument of antiquity I have met with, is the 
more interesting too on account of its good state of preservation. On my entrance, and parti- 
cularly as I proceeded along the inner gallery, I experienced the singular effect of two con- 
trary impressions, { enjoyed the sight of a magnificent monument, while at the same time, I 
seemed to behold nothing. This vast edifice should not be viewed in a state of emptiness, bug 
filled with spectators, as it was on one occasion, in honour of Joseph I. and Pius V. The 
grandeur of the spectacle astonished these sovereigns, accustomed as they were to behold assem- 
bled multitudes. The effect, however, could only be complete in the ages of antiquity, in 
those times when the people were more a people than they now are; for, in the construction 
of those immense edifices, the essential object was that the people should form a spectacle to 
themselves, and be perfectly well accommodated. 

When a crowd assembles ona level space of ground to witness any festival or exhibition, 
those who happen to be stationed behind the rest contrive means of raising themselves above 
the spectators who are in front. They get upon waggons, mount on benches and casks, occupy 
all the neighbouring heights ; and the whole furms as it were, the crater of a volcano. 

If exhibitions are to be repeated on the same spot, scaffoldings are erected for those who 
are able to pay for places; and the rest take their stations as advantageously as they can. 
But to satisfy the general want in buildings like this, destined for the amusement of a nume- 
rous multitude, is the task of the architect. He constructs by art, but with all possible simpli- 
city, one of those craters of which the people are the chief ornament. To find themselves 
thus collected together, must at first excite a feeling of astonishment in the multitude ; for the 
many-headed monster, usually actuated by 0 many various passions, and wandering about 
in different directions without any particular order or object, becomes here all at once, 
a huge compact body, reduced to unity like an individual, moulded into one mass, and ani- 
mated by one mind. The simplicity of the oval form is gratifying to every eye, and each 
head contributes to heighten the effect of the mass, however vast it may be. 
a place is empty, we have no measure for ils magnitude. 


But when such 


The care that is bestowed on the preservation of this monument is very creditable to the 
people of Verona. The building is constructed of a kind of red marble, which suffers from 
the weather; but the steps, when they sustain any injury, are immediately repaired, and thus 
are consequently in such good condition that it might be supposed they appear as if newly 
finished. An inscription honourably records the great efforts made by Hieronymus Mauri- 
genus for the preservation of this edifice, Only a fragment of the outer wall is now standings 
and I doubt whether it was ever finished, The lower arcades, which lead out to the 
Bra, are let to artizans whose activity imparts an air of cheerfulness to these gloomy regions 

Verona, Sept. 17. 

The finest gate of this city is the Porta-Stupa, or the Corta del Pallio. It is always kept 
closed, and when viewed from a distance does not produce a good effect. It is necessary to 
have a near view of it, in order to form an estimate of its merits, 


Different reasons are assigned for keeping this gate constantly closed. The following is 
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my conjecture : the object of the architect who constructed this gate, evidently was to give 
a new direction to the Corso ; for its present situation is exceedingly faulty. On the left, 
there are only some barracks, and the right line from the centre of the gate, falls upon a 
convent, which it would have been necessary to pslidown This must have been well under- 
stood; but on the other hand, it is probable that persons of rank were not very eager to take 
up their residence at a distance from the centre of the town. Perhaps the architect died, and 
the gate was shut up to put an end to all difficulty. 
The front of the Theatre, which is adorned with six Tonic pillars, has a very good effect. 
A bust of the Marquis Maffei, the size of life, decorated with a huge wig, is placed above the 
portico; it isin front of a coloured niche, supported by two Corinthian columns. The bnst has 
but a very mean eff=ct: it is appropriately placed ¢ but it should be of colossal size to be ia 
unison with the grandeur and solidity of the columns, 
The gallery that runs round the vestibule has also an insignificant effect, and the little 
fluted Doric pillars are too trivial in comparisou with the gigantic columns of the front. But 
the valuable objeets which this gallery contains, amply compensate for the faults of the co- 
lonnade. T here saw a collection.of antiquities, most of which have been found in the city of 


Verona and its neighbourhood. Some, indeed, were discovered in the amphitheatre. They 


are chiefly fragments of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman art; but some are the productions of the 
middle ages. They all bear the numbers which Maffei has assigned to them in his Verona 


illustrata. There are also some altars, columns, &c. One of the most remarkable is a 


beautiful tripod of white marble, surmounted by little genii with the attributes of deities, 
The magical pencil of Raphael has transferred them to the walls of the Farnesi palace. 
Tt may truly be said that the air one breathes near the tombs of the ancients, passes over 


beds of roses, and is impregnated with their perfume. All these funereal monuments appear 


powerfully to the heart, because they represent scenes of real life, the sentiments of whicl 
they were intended to perpetuate. 





ATHENS, 


A SKETCH FOR A PICTURE. 


It was at the close of a fine Summer's day that Phidias and Alcamencs strolled out along 
the banks of the Ilissus. The sun descending in majestic splendour behind the fair city of 
Athens, enveloped her Acropolis in a broad mass of shadow. The river glided silently on, 
and reflected the golden lines of the setting sun from its glassy surface. In the distance, the 
shipping of the Pireus was dimly seen, and clusters of luxuriant olive trees enriched the 
foreground. Alcamenes stopped to gaze on the beautiful scene before him. ‘ What an effect 
for the pencil of a Painter’ he exclaimed, “ Oh! Phidias, how happy you should be, to be 
able to call up at pleasure, all the beauties of both those delightful Arts in which you excel! 


If I could paint like you, Athens should be my subject, and this is the countenance she should 
wear.” 


“It is indeed a beautiful subject,” said Phidias, “ yet, to me, I know not why, there 
‘ 9 ; 


a 
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andy 
is more of melancholy than of pleasure in the prospect. The fading splendour of the sun, and 
the broken appearance of that massy pile which rises dark and dismal above the brow of the 
Acropolis, convey to me, involuntarily, a presentiment of my own dep irting glory, and of same 
distant period when the monuments that are now but starting into existence, sha}l lie in heaps 
of fragments, I have gazed on the evening sky, and tiose unfinished walls, till my imagi- 
vation has converted the Parthenon into a ruin, and Athens into a place of desolation. I have 
gazed on them till my imagination has pictured to me my heloved city overrun by barbarians— 
qur Statues overthrown—our Temples destroyed! Yes, Alcamenes, such has beeo the fate of 
others; such must be ours. Our Liberty aud our Arts, which it has been the work of ages 
to complete, must, sooner or later, become a prey to tyranny and barbarism.” 

* But why,” cried Alcamenes, ** why thus torment yourself with usele-s forebodings ? 
The glory you have acquired can never be extinguished. If the fr.il productions of your peacil 
be not calculated to resist the ravages of time, surely your sculptures are formed of more dur- 
able materials. The works you are now engaged upon—your Theseus—your Llissus—will eo- 
dure for ages, and ensure you the approbation of generations to come.” 

The last workman had descended from the unfinished walls of the Parihenon,—a dark 
form still lingered over the works,—’twas that of Pericles, “ See,” exclaimed Phidias, * oug 
Pericles, as anxious as myself for the glory of Athens, is inspecting the progress of the Temple 
of Minerva. Amidst the toils of ambition and the arduous labours of the State, ever mindful 
of his country’s greatness, he forgets not that to encourage the arts, is to afford the only inde- 
lible records of her genius. But come, he will next direct his steps towards my study. Let ug 
hasten to meet him.” 

Thus spoke Phidias, and he knew not how truly he spoke. He knew not that the spirit 
of Liberty, which then diffused its radiance over the States of Greece, was destined so soon ta 
be stifled by the ambitious views of a rapacious despot. He knew not that a warlike race 
was afterwards to take a lesson from the pure models of Grecian art, or that these were at 
still later periods to be spurned and dishonoured by more than one spirit of religious fanati- 
csm. Nor did he know with what pious care future ages were destined to gather the scat- 
tered fragments of his divine productions ; or with what reverence-and awe the Gods of Greece 


were to be restored to nearly all their pristine dignities, in regions then unknown. 


a igs? é 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


Tae Exhibition at Somerset House has closed, hefore we have been able to do any 
thing like justice to its contents, Ludeed, the yariety of matter to which our pages are devoted 
renders it at times extrem ly difficult to compress into a limited space those detailed observa- 
tions which any particular subject may seem to demand. Thus we are often compelled to draw 
the attention of our readers ina mere general way to woiks of art, leaving it to their own 
taste and reflection to discover the principles on which they are to be valued or condemned, 
Another excuse tor the brevity of our notices may be found in this, that we always endeavour, 
as far as we conyeni ntly can, to disengage our remarks from those technicalities of criticism, 
which are frequently employed rather to turn a period than to express a thought, and which 
are seldom productive of any distinct idea in the mind of the general reader, 

Portraits, as we have already stated, formed, as usual, a distinguished feature in the late 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Th> best heyond all comparison, it is scarcely necessary 
to mention, were those by Sir Thomas Lawrence. We wish to make no invidious comparisons 
between the talents of that Artist and those of his brother Academicians; but re.ily it is matter 
of very great surprise with ns, that the latter should still go on, year after year. labouring at 
so immeasurable a distance from the sphere of their great President, withont seeming to make 
any yirible approach towards a comp tition with him. In what does this great pre-eminence 
consist? Js it in his colouring? No; for Phillips is incontestibly his superior there. Is it in 
his drawing? No; for in any thing beyond the head, his drawing is, generally speaking, noto- 
riously negligent. Is it ii the management of his chiaro-scuro, or in th= composition of his 
pictures? Ce tainly not: for in each of these dy partments he is surpassed by many. How then 
is this excellence to be accounted for, which seems to be founded on no particular superiority 
in any of the separate elements of art? This is rather a difficult question to answer. Perhaps 
it may be partly attributable to a happy combination of all in a moderate degree. Perhaps it 
may be partly the result of a peculiar delicacy of taste, not only in perceiving and relishing 
the beautiful, the graceful, and the expressive, but in dwelling on, and enjoving all the little 
evanescent varieties of beauty, grace, and expression—all those little accidents of Nature, 
which, like the sporting of the ripples on the fair bosom of the lake, stay but for a moment, 
and change with every impulse. This is the very summit of a Portrait-pain er’s skill, The 
Historical Painter should represent men by classes or species, while the Painter of Portraits 
should deliueate the individual ; and the more the works of the former partike of specific, and 
those of the L.tter of individual character, the more nearly will each approach towards ex- 
cellence in his particular branch. But to return to Sir Thomas Lawrence ; it is evidently 
wuch easier to determine what is not, than to explain what is, the great cause of his extraor- 
dinary merit. We all feel it—we all admire it—but none knows how to analyze it. It is 
Uke the charm of beauty, which delights the eye, and warms the heart ;—but who shall define 
its cause? Or like the power of light, which animates Nature, and gladdens the soul of man ;— 
hut who shall say what it is? 

The best of Sir Thomas Lawrence's portraits this year were those of the Lord’ ChanceHor, 
Mr. Canning, and “aster Lambton. The two former posse-sed all.that- could b 4 sired with 
tegard to resemblance and ch racteristic expression; and the later presented a yer, model of 
youthful intelligence. Seated with unatlected negligence upon a rocky bunk, his head resting 
onhis hand, and his expressive eyes thrown upwards, with: look of mute abstraction, the 
youthful subject of this picture seemed not to be of paint, byt to. live, to breathe, to think, 
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THE TALISMAN. 


Taovan to give original sketches from. new works is one of the objects embraced by 
the plan of the Parthenon, we cannot notice in so peculiar a manner every Novel or Tale, té 
which Publishers or Authors may wish to call our attention, When, however, a work which 
excites much interest, in consequence either of its own intrinsic merits, or the reputation of 
its Author, does appear, we shall not hesitate to employ that kind of pictorial illustration for 
which our Journal is peculiarly adapted, and which, from its general popularity, we presume 
will not be unacceptable to our readers. Accordingly, on the arrival in téwn of ‘ Tales of 
the Crusaders, by the Author of Waverley,’ we followed this course, and incorporated in 
the brief and hasty account we gave of that work, a sketch from the first Tale, “ The Be- 
trothed.’ We wished to insert more ;—at least one, from the Talisman, but we could not 
then spare room for it; and the manner in which our pages have since been occupied, must 


excuse its postponement to the present Number, 


The subject of the Sketch, which we now insert, will be easily recognized by those who 
have read the story; for those who have not, we shall state that it represents a scene in the 
tent of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, ia Palestine. His Queen, Berengaria, has just entered to plead 
for the life of a Knight, condemned to die, and respecting whose decapitation the executioner 
is in attendance, to receive the orders of the King. The Queen is stated to be accompanied 
by several Ladies, but they are not taken into the view, and it may be supposed have not yet 
passed into the inner division of the tent, 
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